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For Small-Fry 
with 


Big ldeasuseNo-Roll | 


@ Extra Strong 


@ Fiat surface runs 
lengthwise for good 
broad line effects 

@ Will not soften in 
your hand 

@ Measures 4 inches 
long and 2 inch in 
diameter 

@ Produces vivid col- 
ors with a minimum of 
pressure 


ART & LETTERING 


BROAD - LINE 


@ Get inspired design, let- 
tering and poster work 


@ 3 widths of strokes plus 
narrow hairlines 

@ Excellent shading and 
blending for 3-D effects 


@ Maintains sharp edge for 
intricate detail 


@ May be notched for un- 
usual and interesting effects 
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Raden 


Happy New Year and welcome to our birthday party! The cake stands high with 
swirly white frosting and four lighted candles. It's easy to make our wish—that 
the new year for Arts and Activities will be as successful and pleasant as the 
past four. And from here—with your continued interest and support—it looks 
like a cinch. 


Arts and Activities is growing. We hope it is growing in quality and we know it 
is growing in the number of teachers and schools that it reaches each month. 
Even the number of people who are concerned with producing each issue is 
increasing. Turn to pages 4 and 5 and let us introduce you. 


To our Editorial Advisory Board we welcome Leon L. Winslow, Director of Art 
Education in the Baltimore Public Schools, and Sidney W. Little, Dean, School of 
Architecture and Allied Arts, University of Oregon. The Editorial Advisory Board 
directs the general policies of Arts and Activities from month to month. 


Then, too, we have created a new board to be known as the ''Good Practices 
Board". You will note that each member of this board is actively engaged in 
public school education today. They reach from Texas to Maine, from Oregon 
to New York. These outstanding educators will serve as your personal consultants 
by searching out and bringing to your attention the newest and most effective 
— in art education today at the elementary, junior and senior high school 
levels. 


Arts and Activities’ growth during the past year has been almost phenomenal. 
We believe that we are now prepared to make an even better showing in 1956. 
For one of your New Year's resolutions won't you join us in an effort to bring 
Arts and Activities to the attention of more schools, more libraries and more 
art and classroom teachers during the coming year? If you really believe in 
Arts and Activities, for goodness’ sake te// them about it! 


Sincerely yours, 


Successful classroom teachers provide daily 
opportunities for creative expression. As a per- 


sonal consultant, Arts and Activities shows the 
way... 

Alert art teachers seek new and stimulating 
ideas for art activities. As source material 
Arts and Activities leads the way. . . 
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Good Practices Board 


ARCHIE BAUMAN, Director of Art Education, 
Cedar Rapids, towa, Public Schools 


LLIAM BEALMER, Director of Art Education, 
State of Hilinois, Springfield, 


MARY BRADLEY, Instructor of Art, Ramsey High 
School, Birmingham, Alabama 


GRACE CHADWICK, Supervisor of Art, Oklahoma 
City Public Schools 


NEVA CHRISTIAN, Coordinator of Art, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, Public Schools 


PAUL DALZELL, Director of Art Education, Boise, 
idaho, Public Schools 


EDWARD DAUTERICH, Supervisor of Art Educa- 
tion, Cincinnati Public Schools 


CARRIE DAWSON, General Supervisor Ele 
mentary Education, East St. Louis, ittinois. pubtic 
Schools 

ROBERT DRUMMOND, Director, Fine and In- 
dustrial Arts, Springfield, Massachusetts, Public 
Schools 


JEAN DUDLEY, Art Supervisor, Covington, Ken- 
tucky, Public Schools 


GWENDOLYN A. ELWELL, Art Director, Portiand, 
Maine, Public Schools 


RUTH HALVORSON, Supervisor of Art, Portland, 
Oregon, Public Schools 


AUD R. HARDMAN, Art Supervisor, Salt Lake 
tity Public Schools 


MARY HETH, Coordinator of Art, Dearborn, Michi- 
gan, Public Schools 


MARJORIE A. LUSH, Director of Art, Rochester, 
New York, Public Schools 


HELEN ROSE, Supervisor of Art Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Public Schools 


H. MARVIN GINN, Advertising Sales Director 
DICK COSTELLO, Sales Promotion Manager 
M. MAGNUSSON, Advertising Manager 
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Cover Design: Toothpick sculpture by 
Jack Mentzer, age 13, Grade 7, Evanston, Ill. 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES is published monthly except July and August. Subscription: 
one year, $5.00 in the United States and foreign countries. Single copy, 60c. Change of 
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ARTS & ACTIVITIES will consider for publication articles about creative art activities for 
children, Manuscripts and/or correspondence about them should be addressed to the Editor. 
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The Materials Approach 


... Your September, 1955, issue is excel- 
lent (Erie experimented with the mate- 
rials approach at Wayne School in 1952) 
... (Your September issue) fits in so well 
with our planned program... 


George C. Deimel 
Coordinator of Art 
School District of the 
City of Erie, Pa. 


We are so much impressed with the 
September issue of Arts and Activities 
that I have ordered several extra copies 
... Many congratulations. ... 


Thomas M. Folds, Chairman 
Department of Art 
Northwestern University 


CONGRATULATIONS ON THE SEP- 
TEMBER ISSUE. I THINK IT IS TER- 
RIFIC AND WE ARE DELIGHTED 
Warn ff... 


John E. Courtney, Head 
Department of Art 
State Teachers College 
Jersey City, N. J. 


I want to compliment you on the exceed- 
ingly high quality of the illustrations in 
the September issue, as well as the whole 
“materials approach” idea, though I must 
honestly say I feel a better name for it 
might be developed. You have certainly 
done a fine job in emphasizing creative 
art education through your magazine, and 
I wish you continued success. ... 


Howard Conant, Chairman 
Art Education Department 
New York University 


Thank you for directing to my attention 
a copy of the September issue of Arts 
and Activities featuring the art educa- 
tion program that has been developed at 
the Ruggles Elementary School. 

It is very gratifying to see the pictures 
and read the reports outlining the activi- 
ties and accomplishments of children in 


the field of art in the various grades... 
The unusual and creative productions of 
these girls and boys are a splendid trib- 
ute not only to their ability but to the 
interest and enthusiasm of the teachers 
who work with them.... 


Benjamin C. Willis 
General Superintendent of Schools 
Chicago, Illinois 


..I think you have done a wonderful 
service to art education in this country 
with your September issue... You timed 
the material just right for the opening of 
school. This will be a daring approach 
for most schools, but your objective pre- 
sentation should encourage many. You 
and the Chicago Public Schools should 
be congratulated for this documentary 
evidence of a “materials program”. 


Pauline Johnson 
Associate Professor of Art 
University of Washington 


Echo From the Gallery 

We are now assembling illustrations for 
the 1956 Britannica Book of the Year, 
an annual publication covering the im- 
portant events and developments of a 
single calendar year—in this case, 1955. 
... We are writing to ask if you would 
be willing to send us the series of black- 
and-white photographs which appeared in 
the Magazine Section of the New York 
Times of May 22... These were examples 
of the 100 children’s self-portraits (“As I 
See Myself”) which were on exhibit in 
(Galerie St. Etienne) recently. ... 


Philip W. Goetz 
Picture Editor 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 


"Old Friend" for New Teachers 


Arts and Activities is an old friend here 
in Sheboygan. I have been pleased to 
recommend it to our 48 new elementary 
teachers as an excellent resource. 


Norman Keats 


Art Supervisor 
Sheboygan Public Schools 
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“May we make toothpick sculptures?” This is the 
response of students when they see examples of tooth- 
pick sculpture on display in my room. It is a project 
which has built-in motivation—probably because it is 


related to a natural inclination of the child to build 
things. 


The cost? Less than 20 cents. The student is asked to 
bring to class a ten-cent tube of fast-drying airplane 
cement (household or china cement aren’t satisfactory 


even if the label does claim they dry fast) and a box of 
flat toothpicks. I supply a board of balsa wood about 


14x3x6 inches or a piece of corrugated cardboard. A 
touch of glue on the tip of a toothpick pushed into the 
balsa block—and the sculpture is begun, 
Understandably, the project offers the child a very real 


challenge. It requires that he translate a mental concept 
into the unfamiliar three dimensions, and what is con- 
siderably more difficult, he must do so within the 
limitations imposed by the intractable toothpick. 
Although the students are usually anxious to begin, 
By CLIFFORD T. McCARTHY some introduction of the project is advisable. We begin 


Art Teacher with a discussion of sculpture, emphasizing form as 
Haven Intermediate School 


> 


determined by material. As an aid in this discussion 
Evanston, Illinois 
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we use the Museum of Modern Art’s folio on modern 
sculpture. 


Next is the problem of subject. If the class is told, 
“You can make anything you want to” too many make 
what they refer to as “modern art” without real under. 
standing, or they construct the Eifel Tower or similarly 
obvious objects. To avoid this with my junior high 
pupils I show them one of the animal films available 
from our public library at a moderate rental. Particu. 
larly successful is a film entitled “Wild Fowl in Slow 
Motion.” 


This method of introducing the project takes none of 
the challenge out of it for it is no small thing to trans. 
late organic bird forms into toothpick sculpture. It 
helps to convince the child that he had better not | 
choose subjects that could be better constructed with 
an Erector set and at the same time suggests to him 


| 

| 
ar 


that good ideas can be found by careful investigation 
into his environment. 


After the film we discuss different ways in which tooth- 
picks can be arranged. This warms their thinking to 
the fact that there are many more possibilities than 
were first apparent. As a further aid I suggest that the 
skeleton of the bird or animal may be used as a start- 
ing point. I do not insist that they make a bird or an 
animal. These are only suggestions—and several in 
each class usually choose to make abstractions. 


As the work progresses I talk with students individu- 
ally in an effort to help them understand their own 
work. But at no time do I solve their problems for 
them. 


The only requirements I set are that the finished sculp- 
ture be sturdy and interesting. The definition for “in- 
teresting” is arrived at by each student for himself on 
the basis of our discussions. 


The project has variations. Pieces of colored paper or 
string may be combined with the toothpicks or it may 
be carried out as a hanging project. Even mobiles are 
possible, I suppose. The finished work may be sprayed 
or painted, or the toothpicks may be colored before 
they are used. But, I am inclined to say the simpler 
the approach the better the product. 
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Perhaps the real value of the project lies in the fact 
that the student is forced to visualize the total form 
of his idea, because the first toothpick placed must 
bear a relationship to the finished work. For this 
reason I urge them to tear down and start again if 
they feel they are on the wrong track. 

Toothpick sculpture helps prove that the best projects 
are the ones the students like best. Yet this is no slap- 
dash, chance-result project. It requires that the child 
practice patience and that he use his hands in a care- 
ful, deliberate manner. 


If the class can be guided toward an understanding of 
the difficulties and possibilities of this project and if 
they can be encouraged to muster sufficient inventive- 
ness in solving the problems involved, there will be 
some proud grins on the students’ faces. No doubt the 
teacher too will be amazed at some of the finished 
work. 
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LOOPHOLES—a silkscreen fabric design by Ruth Adler Schnee 


Ruth Adler Schnee is an important designer of 
fabrics in. America today. She was born in 
Frankfurt, Germany, in 1923, At an early age 
i she developed an interest in contemporary design 
through her family’s connection with the Bau- 
haus School of Design and a close friendship with 
Paul Klee. As a young girl she had the oppor- 
tunity to travel extensively through Germany, 
Belgium, France, Italy, Holland and Switzerland. 


When she was 16, her family came to America 
and made their home in Detroit. Her designing 
abilities immediately attracted attention and in 
1942 she won a four-year scholarship through 
Scholastic Awards Competition to the Rhode Is- 
land School of Design. Here she received the 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree in 1945. In 1946 
she completed requirements for the Master of 
Fine Arts Degree in architectural design under 
Eliel Saarinen at the Cranbrook Academy of Art. 
The following year she served as instructor of 
architectural and industrial design at Michigan 
State College. 

Within the next few years Mrs. Schnee won more 
prizes than most artists are awarded in a life- 
time. These included the Condé Nast Prix de 
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Paris Award, First Award in the Chicago Trib- 
une’s “Better Homes for Better Living” Competi- 
tion, and First and Second Awards in printed 
fabrics from the American Institute of Decora- 
tors. Her fabrics have been widely exhibited at 
such museums as Milwaukee’s Walker Art Cen- 
ter, Cincinnati’s Taft Museum, Detroit Art In- 
stitute, Philadelphia Art Alliance and The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York. 


Such a successful professional career has not kept 
this designer from having a full personal life. In 
1948 she married Edward C. Schnee. They have 
two children, Anita Deborah and Jeremy David. 


About her career as a fabric designer, Mrs. 
Schnee says: 


“I attempt to create design and order as an ideal 
environment for today’s living through the use 
of color, line and texture. Rather than super- 
imposing stylistic expressions of past cultures and 
societies, I would like my fabric designs to per- 
mit a background for expression of the occu- 
pant’s character and personality, 


“How do I work? My designs result from per- 


sonal experiences and outside surroundings. My. 


abstract designs are often inspired by objects en- 
countered in daily life and are usually named 
after them. The actual designing on paper isn’t 
easy. It comes in fits and starts. I suppose that 
the actual designing on paper takes very little 
time, but it is accomplished only through great 
expenditure of effort and excitement. After the 
design is worked out in colored pastels, the 
screens are cut and finished by my husband, 
Edward Schnee. My workshop is my home, my 
shop, everywhere. Why am I doing this type of 
work? To satisfy a creative need.” 


Loopholes is reproduced 
through the courtesy of 
Adler-Schnee Associates 

Detroit, Michigan 
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| 
| ‘ | < Does rocker in art room seem incongruous? Not at 
e& all—when students paint its wood, then design 
and silkscreen its fabric cover. Classroom accent 
is memento of students’ first design experience. < 


Bulletin board display shows drawings and objects from which they were 
derived. Students tried to interpret textural patterns, not likenesses. 


By LUCIA CORBIN 


Head, Department of Art 
Roosevelt High School, Atlanta, Ga. 


Here is fall’s new crop of art students, assorted as usual, full of bounce 
and adolescent enthusiasm—though they haven’t quite identified today’s 
object for their teen-age exuberance. 


In the class are those who have heard that in the art room you make 
things and it’s fun; those who never think of a subject to elect except by 
gentle pressure from someone else; and the inevitable few who think art 
is a class where little work is required. Many of the students are new- 
comers—transferred from schools that had no art program. None of the 
others has been in an art class since general art in the eighth grade. And 
here they are for an hour each day to design in three dimensions, 


Where do we begin? Their concepts of design range from no idea at all 
to a printed book end pattern or a plan for a model airplane. They know 
that texture is the surface quality of an object or material. It is something 
one can feel and this feeling may be pleasant or unpleasant. But texture 
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David Patrick: "| started my design with a pencil, a peculiar seashel! that 
my teacher brought from Hawaii and a piece of white drawing paper. | did 
not know what the design was going to look like then. All | knew was that the 
shell had an interesting texture and | would try to put this into a design. 
This was the first time | had ever heard of silkscreening. But after | had 
drawn my design and gotten the details from my teacher, | started cutting 
it on a piece of gelatin film. | cut four prints of my design. All four of 
them were slightly different. When this was completed | started to print my 
design on cloth. The project was completed after approximately three days." 


ns 


— 


TAZA 


Gerald Stephens: "| got my ideas from a cross-section of a small piece of 
coral. After choosing my nature object, | drew the texture design of the 
coral several different ways. | then chose the one that | thought was most 
pleasing. First | drew it in pencil, then in black drawing ink on white 
paper. After this | made six motifs and cut these out so that | could use 
them to shift around on a piece of black poster paper to determine the 
arrangement for my design. When | had decided on the arrangement | laid 
@ piece of transparent gelatin film over the design and cut into the film. 
After adhering the film to the screen | was ready to print. | enjoyed it." 
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Don Overton, age |17, Grade II, 
derives design from small sea- 
shells. See display on page 15. 


is something to see as well as feel. 
Could this be a starting point for 
developing their sense of design? 


For a beginning a flat surface 
decoration such as textile design- 
ing seemed advisable. The stu- 
dents eagerly accepted silkscreen- 
ing as a method of printing 
although no one in the class had 
had any experience with this 
technique. But first—we had to 
have designs. 


The seashore is a treasure trove 
for a dedicated collector and 
most art teachers are “thing” col- 
lectors, During a summer visit 
to the Hawaiian Islands, I had 
beachcombed some remote is- 
lands and my collection included 
many things not found on main- 
land beaches. When I brought it 
to class the students were fasci- 
nated with the coral assortment, 
lava rocks, driftwood riddled by 
marine animals, sponges, pum- 
ice rock from the sea, strange 
shells and hand-blown fish net 
floats washed from Japan. They 
could indeed see texture and pat- 
tern in these objects and they 
began to think of them as motifs 
for their designs. 


Each student chose one or more 
objects from the collection. Using 
newsprint and pencil, they tried 
to interpret textural patterns in 
their line drawings, but realistic 
likenesses of the objects were con- 
sidered irrelevant. When a satis- 
factory sketch had been made it 
was redrawn on white paper with 
black drawing ink, Pen points of 
different sizes were used to vary 
the size of the lines. 


As this was the first problem in 
designing, the drawings were 
kept simple and arranged to fit 
the printing area of the silk- 
screen. Before the designs were 
cut on gelatin film, some students 
cut out several motifs of colored 
paper and arranged them in the 
allotted space. Others merely 
shifted their drawings as they 
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Collection of coral, lava rocks, drittwood, sponges, pumice rock, strange shells 
and hand-blown fishing floats washed from Japan proves effective design stimulus. 


cut the stencil, thus filling the 
space. 


Each printing was a complete 
unit within itself, as with this 
group it seemed better to print 
without overlaps or connecting 
lines between the units that re. 
quire careful registration. 


Three boys who finished their 
individual designs ahead of the 
others collaborated on printing 
new material to cover our much. 
used rocking chair, long a per- 
manent fixture in the art room. 
The students will argue with any- 
one who says a rocking chair has 
no place in a classroom. They 
maintain there is nothing like 
rocking to spur a tired imagina- 
tion. Often busy students dis- 
cover a faculty member in the 
rocking chair—a teacher who has 
dropped in during spare time to 
see what is going on in the art 
room. 


The design for the new rocking 
chair upholstery was suggested 
by a piece of bark, Printed black 
on a rather brilliant blue, with 
the wood parts painted black, it 
makes the rocking chair an ac- 
cent piece in our classroom. 


It will be interesting to see how 
this group designs by the end of 
the year. In this project, each of 
the students was more than 
pleased with his finished product 
and they were unanimous in 
feeling they had gained new in- 
sight into design. ° 


At extreme left and right are single shell designs. Center ones combine sand dollar and shells, driftwood and seashell. 
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Sara Joyner grew up in a small Virginia town. She 
believes that her opportunities for growth have been 
as romantic and challenging as the 20th Century 
into which she was born. She recalls that during 
her early childhood, roving gypsies still camped in 
wooded groves on the outskirts of her village. Her 
first recollection, at the age of two, is of being in a 
gypsy tent in her mother’s arms, watching a gypsy 
mother comb her young child’s hair. This incident, 
she feels, is symbolic of the desire that has charac- 
terized her life—to seek constantly new and enrich- 
ing experiences that heighten imagination and 
illumine life. 


Since early youth Miss Joyner has been preoccupied 
with the arts. She remembers that most of her 
recreational hours during her younger years were 
spent either in drawing, composing music and danc- 
ing, or in singing, reciting, playing the piano and 
taking part in plays for town gatherings. Since 
reaching adulthood she has written many poems and 
studied modern dance and television. In the visual 
arts she received her initial training and approach 
to art education at the College of William and Mary 
in Williamsburg, Virginia. Here she graduated cum 
laude and was elected to Mortar Board and Phi 
Beta Kappa. She is also a member of several other 
educational honor societies. 
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In her development as an artist, Miss Joyner has 
had practice in many of the arts and crafts but 
prefers water color, lithography, weaving and con- 
struction. She has studied with Arnold Blanch, 
Adolf Dehn, Reginald Marsh and Boardman Robin- 
son as well as with most of the well-known art staff, 
past and present, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, where she received her Master of Arts 
degree in June, 1932. She returned from Teachers 
College to the schools of Norfolk, Virginia, where 
she had previously taught art in the elementary 
grades for five years, and continued her teaching 
in the Maury High School. Her work here was 
acclaimed, both by local and out-of-state art critics, 
as some of the most creative in this country. In 1936 
Miss Joyner became Supervisor of Art in Pough- 
keepsie, New York, and in 1938 Director of Art 
Education in the Schools of Richmond, Virginia, 
where she developed a well-organized department 
successfully integrated with other phases of the 
curriculum. 


In 1942, Miss Joyner left the Richmond Schools to 
pioneer in educational television and to teach high 
school students in Bronxville, New York. She recalls 
with interest and excitement the early discussions at 
the Museum of Modern Art of the American Tele- 
vision Society in whose first directory she is listed. 
In cooperation with Dr. Frederick Baer, then Su- 
perintendent of the Bronxville Schools, Miss Joyner 
devised a plan for a television “School of the Air”. 
This plan was reviewed for Gilbert Seldes of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company who asked her to 
start work on it. However, immediately thereafter 
Miss Joyner became Virginia’s first State Supervisor 
of Art Education. 


The expansion of her state work over a ten-year 
period now requires the services of two assistants. 
Materials developed under her guidance—“Art and 
the Child”, the film “Report in Primary Colors” and 
the pamphlet “A Visual Presentation of Art Educa- 
tion in Virginia” have had wide distribution and 
use throughout the United States. The bulletin “Art 
and Youth”, (continued on page 41) 
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DRIFTWOOD—a fabric design by Robert Joe Adams 


JUNIOR ART GALLERY 


FOR YOUR BU ARD 


The silk screen method is a very old way of printing designs on fabric. 
When my teacher first presented the idea to us I was anxious to try. | 


I got my idea from a piece of driftwood that my teacher had picked up on 
the beach. From this I sketched a few drawings on the piece of wood. Then 
I traced them on another piece of paper and inked them in. i 


I placed a piece of film over the designs and traced them on the film. I 
shifted the designs around as I cut the film. This enabled me to fill the 
space in a pleasing way as I cut the stencil. Next the film was placed on a 
silkscreen and adhered to it. Now the time had come to start printing the 


design on the fabric. This I enjoyed very much. 
abe fe | 


Age 17, Grade 12 
Roosevelt High School | 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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By JOHN LIDSTONE 


Supervisor of Arts and Crafts 
Vancouver School Board 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


Photographs by 
ROGER KERKHAM 


Division of Visual Education 
Department of Education 
Government of British Columbia 


INTO 


One might say that design is design no matter how one looks at it. But is it? Are 
the design elements in a piece of sculpture that is viewed from all sides the same 
as those in a stage set that can be seen only from the front? Not too many years 
ago most school design was taught through two-dimensional exercises. Today the 
majority of art teachers realize that design values change as the areas design is 
applied to change and they encourage their students to explore the many interesting 
fields in which design plays an important role. 


A fascinating but often neglected area of design to explore at the junior high school 
level is “enclosed” design. Basic to such activities as stagecraft, interior decorating, 
architecture and window display, it is best approached through projects that clearly 
bring out the principles involved. (continued on page 44) 
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To make the box shape to house his 
design David uses X-Acto knife to 
score long strip of stiff cardboard. 


He creases each corner cut and joins 
the two ends with short strip of 
balsa wood and quick-drying glue. 


Now he begins to build the first 


hool "plane" of design. He uses balsa 
ing, wood stripping but he might use 
arly scrap—drinking straws, tightly- 
44) stretched string, yarn, cardboard. 


With first established he 
inspects work trying to visualize 
what he should put into second one. 
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DESIGNS TO LOOK INTO 


continued 


Second phase of design begins along 
center line of box. David judges 
position for each piece by eye. 


His idea of whole design is now 
more definite and he begins cutting 
out cardboard shapes that will be 
glued into second plane of project. 


He places each motif in position... 


...and considers effect. Careful con- 
sideration and planning at each step 
is important to success of project. 


; 
— 


David now begins construction of 
another — of unit to use in the 
third and final plane of his design. 


Remembering that it should be possi- 
ble to look through one plane and see 
the next, he tests fit of new unit. 


Qo! 


The three planes are now basically 
complete, already a pleasant design. 


But David feels it needs something. 
He decides to use bookbinder's buck- 


ram to add an interesting texture. 
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DESIGNS TO LOOK INTO 


continued 


Two panels of buckram at back of 
construction catch light and help 
stop the eye at conclusion of design: 


As yet the design has no color. David 
selects a piece of blue cellophane 
and measures a section to fill in 
the center panel of the back plane. Mi 


He coats balsa edges of panel with 
cement, then adheres cellophane. 


David trims edges of cellophane to 
complete project. Large photo on 
page 22 shows it held up to light— 
a design well worth looking into. 
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Matching construction paper frames and torn paper letters in title unify hall exhibit of fourth-graders’ self-portraits. 


PERSONALITIES TORN FROM PAPER 


You can measure an art medium's success 
by how well it suits students’ purposes, For 
intermediate grades’ struggle with per- 
spective and proportion, torn paper assures 


a successful experience for every student. 


By DR. RUTH M. FREYBERGER 


Elementary Laboratory School 
IHinois State Normal University 
Normal, Ill. 
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An art medium that is often overlooked—unfortunately—is torn 
paper. A medium or technique is successful if it suits the child’s 
purpose and torn paper suits the needs of the intermediate stu- 
dent in a number of ways. 


During this stage of his development he is becoming aware of 
his place in an all-enveloping environment. Planes or spaces 
between base lines in his drawings (the concept of being on the 
ground) show that he is aware of space. Ultimately this knowl- 
edge relates to the changing size of objects to denote distance or 
perspective. Torn paper is a medium that lends itself to this 
overlapping of objects and planes in space. 


Just as an intermediate grade child tries to delineate space in his 
drawing, he grows dissatisfied with inadequate representations of 
figures and faces. He needs a two-dimensional medium that will 
allow him to change his concept at will and yet increase his 
understanding. Clay is the ideal three-dimensional medium; torn 
paper is its parallel in two dimensions. 


Torn paper invites experimentation and change. The finished 
work is satisfying. It is gasy to handle in a classroom—and in- 
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FOURTH GRADE 


fu 


expensive! A package of 50 sheets of 9x12 
poster paper in assorted colors (the thickness of 
thin newspaper) costs less than 50 cents. Two 
packages supplied more than enough for this 
project with enough scraps left over to start a 
mural. The only other material needed is paste. 


Cut paper has a lot of the same qualities as torn 
paper but the cut edges have a harshness and 
definiteness that is not in keeping with the 
thinking of intermediate children. The soft, 
fuzzy, lacy edges of torn paper make every 
“tear” a success providing the child is satisfied 
with the proportions he has created. If he isn’t, 
he need only add to or subtract from his origi- 
nal piece. 

A lot of enthusiasm greets the idea of doing 
self-portraits in torn paper. Who is not inter- 
ested in having a likeness of himself? A large 
print of Leonardo DaVinci’s “Young Girl’s 
Head” was brought into the classroom to serve 
as a guide for arriving at certain basic facts 
about proportions. A large part of the head is 
above the eyes—approximately half, in fact. By 
hand measurement the students learn that the 
tip of the nose is midway between the eyes 
and chin. Ears come between eyes and nose. 
How easy it is to hand-measure ourselves and to 
check our proportions by looking at our class- 
mates! 


The children started their self-portraits with 
large egg-shaped pieces torn from light-colored 
poster paper. They placed these on heavier, 
18x24 background paper, bogus or construc- 
tion, At this point each child’s individuality 
took over. 


Three-quarters of the class arrived at front 
views, one-eighth of them finished profiles and 
one-eighth achieved three-quarter views. (In 
crayon, chalk or paint, few profiles or three- 
quarter views appear among this age group. 


What problems were encountered? Questions 
like how to make a collar go around a neck; 
how to make collars on profile and three-quarter 
views; and how to make boys’ hair. Signifi- 
cantly, girls had little trouble representing their 
hairdos. 


One lad ingeniously included a handkerchief 
and a watch on a chain. Both of these pulled 
out of pockets, (continued on page 49) 


The idea of getting exact likenesses was not 
stressed at all, but children put so much of 
their personalities into their portraits that 
they are readily identified by schoolmates. 
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Frames for all portraits are brown construction paper with three- 
inch margin left on all sides, scalloped to make frame interesting. 


One remarkable result of this project is that about one-fourth of 
class made profile or three-quarter views rather than full front. 


— 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AND HIGH SCHOOL ART —IV 


THROUGH THE VIEW FINDER 


By KAY BURKIT MILES 


Photography Instructor, Fine Arts Department 
Pershing High School, Detroit, Michigan 


From simple motivation "pets are photogenic'’, comes photo by Gerald Bond, Grade 10B, age |4, named ''Pet Raccoon” 


Rosemary Porter, Grade 12B 
turns box camera on author- 
instructor Kay Burkit Miles. 


Instructor introduces dramatic effect of 
low angle shooting by suggesting ‘turn 
camera "Spring Painting’ is by John 
Levanen, age |7, using box-type Ansco. 


Result of "turn camera down" motivation 
is "'S'no Go" by Mike Pereny, age 16. 


The esthetic and functional advantages of including a photography course in the 
high school fine arts department were explored in the October issue. In Novem- 
ber, the personal and academic qualifications of the photography instructor were 
discussed along with student requirements and basic needs in space, time, class- 
room and darkroom. Photographic techniques suitable for teen-age students’ 
Christmas use were introduced in the December issue—and now we have come 
to the subject of how to plan and begin a succession of photo courses. 


A photography fine arts course will vary in content and approach in as many 
ways as any other creatively-taught course. There is no plausible reason why a 
regimented procedure should be set up. Courses and techniques will differ for 
each school and for each community—depending on national backgrounds, eco- 
nomic problems, the size of class and classroom, the time allotted, the location of 
the darkroom, its size and equipment, and the temperament and accomplishments 
of the instructor. 


Besides being keenly interested in photography as an art form, the fine arts photo 
instructor should be a creative, active photographer during his leisure time. 
The instructor is motivated by recognizing that photography has many aspects. 
It is an art form, a universal language, a medium of expression. It satisfies a 
desire to explore and experiment. It fulfills a need for companionship and social 
contacts. It can be purely recreational or it can bring about emotional release 
and spiritual enjoyment. It can be a personal recording; it can be journalism, 
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Portrait against sky is Brownie reflex 


shot made by Gerald Shields, Grade I0A. 


Everyday, close-to-home idea is dramatic 
in "Out My Window" by Mike Pereny. 


"School activities" is subject for Robert Nelson, Grade I0A, age |5. 
Photo of drummer is time exposure in existing light, Speed Graphic. 


It is based on science and includes the technical and mechanical. 
Photographic training brings camera control, shooting skill and dark- 
room proficiency. It integrates with many subjects; it could be a core 
subject. The creative approach makes photography a unique personal 
expression. 


The first consideration is how to adapt the photographic information, 
techniques and types of instruction to the interests, needs and abilities 
of the students. Since it is usually enlightening to see how others have 


met similar problems, the suggestions made here are just that and 
nothing more. 


Each member of my photo class is asked to fill out a questionnaire 
that inventories his interests, hobbies, previous art experience, pre- 
vious photo and darkroom experience, aspirations or ambitions for 
the future in photography, and other data. This questionnaire is kept 
on file for the duration of the student’s high school career. The back 
of the questionnaire is used at mid-semester and semester’s end for 
an evaluation by each student of the content and techniques used in 
the course, including “What activity or information was most valu- 
able to you in photography class this term?” and “What was the 
most interesting experience?” These statements help in reevaluating 
the course for succeeding years. 


Next a list of types of phetographic experiences may be presented to 
the students for their choice as to which ones interest them most so 
that the instructor can select shooting assignments within their ability 
and interests. In an average neighborhood, beginning photo students 
usually indicate interest in how to shoot travel pictures, nature, ani- 
mals, human interest, portraits, sports and trick pictures. “Travel” is 
always the most popular and it includes many types of experiences— 
those already mentioned plus architecture, documentary, pictorial and 
night shots. 


Student choices led to the following list of shooting topics that | 
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Another simple motivation is to capture seasonal spirit. In spirit of 
winter is “Our Street" taken by Willie Calloway, Grade I2A, age 18. 


believe are at least partially responsible for students’ success in de- 
veloping sensitivity and awareness and recording them on film: 


Out my window 
Turn my camera up, turn my camera down a ‘ 

Spirit of spring, autumn, winter, Halloween On premise kids are cute Ted Grezlak, 
age 15, snaps "Mother's Little Helper". 


Backlighting 

Pattern, mood 

Kids are cute 

Pets are photogenic 
Table-top time exposures 
Night exposures 

Portraits against the sky 
School activities 


Invaluable to the students in photo class are the resources of an 
inquiring mind. It is an obligation of the photo instructor to encour- 
age his class to establish good work habits, to follow current maga- 
zine and newspaper articles on photography, to learn where to go for 
assistance (camera shops, photo clubs, night school classes), to watch 
for announcements of amateur exhibits and contests and opportunities 
for the amateur to sell his photographs, and to learn how to buy photo 
supplies discriminately. 


Each student should have at least three rolls of film for the semester, 
one to be used previous to each card-marking for assignments and 
personal pictures. It is essential to tell the class that the more photo- 
graphs they take the faster they will become good photographers. If 
the assignments are stimulating and the ‘students are given latitude in 
subject choice, few will neglect to use their cameras regularly. Each 
roll should show improvement: fewer light leaks, better exposure, 
better space filling, improved framing, correct focus, less mugging, 
more sensitivity and a more creative approach, teaticeeail 
I enth-grader Christine Preletz nam 

n a typical class about 75 percent (continued on page 46) dak 
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By DAVID COGLAND 


High School Student 
Roosevelt High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 


JANUARY, 1956 


Teen-age boys can exercise design faculties in the art room just as 


they flex their muscles on the diamond, gridiron and skating rink. 


These designs are exercises or experiments in line and color. I begin with 
the lines and later add color in a variety of ways. This may be with paint or 
perhaps papers of several kinds glued to the line design. I give much con- 
sideration to the line quality, and apply color only when I’m satisfied with 
the lines. 


Usually I use pen and ink for the line design. This is my favorite medium 
but I sometimes use other means such as pouring or brushing rubber cement 
on the paper. After color is applied the cement can be pulled or rubbed off 
leaving an intricate pattern showing through in the color of the background 
paper. 

I find that pieces of newspaper and magazine advertisements combined with 
paint help to achieve some unusual effects. In my paintings, I try to express 
my feelings or ideas. I do not call these experiments paintings but rather 
exercises that are satisfying to me. ° 
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“ALL THE WORLDIV 


.» » We toured Caribbean islands, hopped the Atlantic to Africa, the Mediterranean to By 
Arts 
Jeff 
Elyr' 


Spain to see bullfights—ard on through the capitals of Europe, Asia, Australia..." 


So that maps are accurate, first step is to enlarge them from atlases. Then art class turns them into decorative study aids. 
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DIWAS OURS— 


an to By CHARLES R. ROSE 


Arts and Crafts Teacher 
" Jefferson Junior High 
Elyria, Ohio 


The students at Jefferson Junior High School come 
from many different national backgrounds: English, 
Irish, Italian, German, Hungarian, Polish, Swiss and 
Spanish, plus various combinations. In our class dis- 
cussions of art backgrounds and “native” arts, a proj- 
ect of creating “pictorial maps” started. From the first, 
this personal relationship with various countries gave 
added zest to the research and questioning necessary 
for gathering pictorial material. 


Each student could elect to work alone (a few did) or 
in groups of two or three, and each selected the coun- 
try to work with from any in the world—except the Technique for map of Italy is combination of India ink and 
United States. This limitaion was imposed to preserve transparent water color. Note stamps, boats, tourist spots. 
an international flavor in the project. 


Once the country was selected the hunt for material 
began. Parents and grandparents contributed personal 
data, books and papers. The city public library was 
found to be a gold mine. One girl had a pen pal in 
Hong Kong, another had a friend in Australia, a boy 
had a cousin in England, and so on. Material quickly 
piled up on our reference table from the local Ameri- 
can Automobile Association and travel agency. With 
the help of the language arts teachers letters were writ- 
ten to foreign embassies, United Nations representa- 
tives, tourist commissions, airlines, UNESCO and the 
Pan-American Union. The class scoured current news- 
papers and magazines for articles while social science 


a hod Japan and South America show contrast in 
tec = and arrangements. Japan is crayon and 
the other is pen-line and tempera. Kathy's map 
at left reports on unique animals of Australia. 
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Allan describes points of interest in Belgian Congo. For 
Africa, students use hot, bright colors—orange, red-violet. 


No map of China would be complete without a dragon! In 
lower left-hand corner are Chinese characters, stamps, yen. 


teachers tied in units of study in relation to the snow. 
ball we were rolling. 


The maps themselves were enlarged from atlases and 
geography books by means of an opaque projector. We 
felt that to be worthwhile a map must be accurate, so 
we decided against freehand drawing of this part. 


Now our color studies began. “What color looks good 
here?” “How can I mix this shade of green?” “How 
can I fix this spot where it chipped off?” Each group 
had its own problems, its own solutions. Experiment. 
ing, testing, selecting and applying tempera colors in 
smooth, decorative areas became a game of discovery, 
The counties made England look like a lovely patch. 
work quilt. Alaska was cold and snowy in blue-greys 
and white; Africa was hot and bright in orange and 
red-violet. Unconsciously the students brought together 
color and emotional feeling. 


Some groups preferred to work with crayons. Color 
areas were built up in layers and letters were scratched 
through. Rivers flowed in gold paint. 


Finally the crayon maps were given an overall polish 
with old nylon stockings to produce a deep, rich gloss. 


Then came the best part of all—putting on the pictures 
that were being worked out at the same time. Costumes 
were painted on or cut out of colored paper and pasted 
on like dolls. Sports were pictured such as rugby, bull 
fighting, deep-sea fishing and sports car racing. Land. 
marks were painted—Sugar Loaf Mountain, the Sphinx, 
Stonehenge. Products were located and pictured, often 
by symbols. Animals and birds were excitingly dis- 
covered—koala bears, jaguars and bright parrots. We 
found that “yen” and “shillings” would buy things just 
as do quarters. We began to see that people built 
houses of a certain kind because of climate and kinds 
of material available in that locale. And art, we began 
to realize, is not just painting and statues, but it’s 
everyday things like a canoe, a woven blanket or skirt, 
the manuscript lettering of old books, tiles around a 
window and pottery to cook in. 


The unhappy admission “I can’t draw a llama” gradu- 
ally died away once the groups got to working. By 
examining reference photos and drawings and asking 
“What makes a llama different from a cow or a 
horse?” the art of seeing was stimulated. Most animals 
have the same general parts—body, legs, neck, head 
and tail—but the shapes, relative sizes and uses of 
those parts contribute to the uniqueness of a particular 
animal, By comparing a llama with a known animal 
the student analyzes what he sees. He notes the char- 
acteristic forward set of the ears, the long neck, pro- 
portion of legs, the short tail and the shaggy hair, and 
thus catches the spirit of the llama, He creates an 
“essential” llama and is not concerned with copying 4 
particular photo or drawing. He is learning how to sec 
and hence how to draw. 


Contributing further to the success of this project were 
the exciting posters obtained from the airlines and 
national tourist agencies. (continued on page 44) 
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CAGED-GEM JEWELRY 

If your students can hold a pair of pliers they can 
make fascinating caged-gem jewelry—no soldering, no 
extra tools, no special skill or experience needed. SAM 
KRAMER’S CAGED-GEM JEWELRY KIT # 1A 
contains two pair of fine imported jeweler’s pliers, 
three genuine rough gems, two feet of caging wire, 
seven inches of heavier wire, one and one-half feet of 
chain; earring attachments, clasps, etc., all in sterling 
silver. Students can design their own pendants and 
matching earrings. The entire kit is priced for our 
readers at $5. Just say Arts and Activities said so! 
Write to SAM KRAMER, 29 West 8th Street, New 
York City. 


SCREEN PRINTING FOR ALL AGES 

If you haven’t already heard about it, Wilson Arts & 
Crafts has developed a most effective and simple screen 
printing process through the discovery of their all- 
purpose paint, NU MEDIA. The new process is called 
“NU MEDIA Screen Printing” and it’s really so simple 
and clean that children in the lower elementary grades 
can enjoy the excitement of screen reproduction. No 
special fluids, adhesives, resists or films are necessary 
with this new process and you can even change colors 
without cleaning the screen. Cheap cotton organdy or 
cotton marquisette can be used for the screens instead 
of expensive silk. Then, with the simplest cutouts, you 
can produce programs, displays, signs and greeting 
cards in great numbers. The NU MEDIA SCREEN 
PRINTING KIT #6 gives you this brand new screen 
printing process that all ages can enjoy. It comes 
complete with full directions, work sheets, frame, cloth, 
NU MEDIA—everything to make hundreds of prints. 
And the best part is that the complete kit sells for only 
$4.95! Order several for your room from NU MEDIA, 
Dept. AA, Faribault, Minnesota. And tell them you 
want that fast Arts and Activities service. You'll get it! 


PRINT CATALOG 


One of the handsomest catalogs of colored reproduc- 
tions we have seen in some time is put out by ARTEXT 
PRINTS, INC. It is called their “Catalogue of the 
Year, Volume II” and while it represents only a part 
of their offerings we believe you will want a copy for 
reference in your school. Many of the reproductions 
are in full color which helps considerably in making 
choices. Many subjects, new and >xclusive with 
ARTEXT PRINTS, are included in Arts and Activities 
Approved List of Paintings for school use. Cost of the 
catalogue is only 50 cents and this charge is refunded 
on receipt of first order from the catalogue. Write 


ARTEXT PRINTS, INC., Dept. AA, Westport, Conn. 
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TEMPERA IN A TUBE 

Imagine a tempera paint that is so highly concentrated 
that a 114x6-inch tube weighing approximately nine 
ounces is the equivalent of eight to ten pounds of a 
quart-size tempera. Impossible? Not today, because 
tempera of this entirely new type is now being pro- 
duced by SHIVA ARTIST’S COLORS of Chicago. 
SHIVA NU-TEMPERAS consist of 15 colors plus black 
and white. They can even be frozen and thawed with- 
out losing their smooth texture, they have good resist- 
ance to light and are ground so finely that they may be 
used for airbrush work, gouache, opaque and design- 
er’s colors as well as in making transparent washes. 
They won’t bleed when one color is superimposed over 
another and may be used on paper, glass, foil, cello- 
phane and metal. High school and college art depart- 
ments especially are finding this NU-TEMPERA a 
good buy and an ideal painting medium. If you would 
like further information, drop a line to SHIVA 
ARTIST’S COLORS, Dept. AA, 433 West Goethe 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. (continued on next page) 


The Perfect MIXING CUP 


another PAINT-RITE Product! 
STOCK # P-6 


TEMPERA 
WATERCOLOR 
CASEIN 


Check these EXCLUSIVE Features: 
HI-IMPACT PLASTIC NO RIDGES TO TRAP COLORS 
LUSTRE WHITE FINISH 1-PIECE CONSTRUCTION 
SMOOTH ROUNDED CORNERS WON'T BREAK OR CRACK 


Only 10¢ at all Ben Franklin Stores 
and most chain and school supply stores. 


SCHOOLS: Contact our distributors in 40 States, 
Canada and Alaska for quantity discounts. 


FREE! Write today for sample Mixing Cup! 


MONTROSE PRODUCTS 


6759 N. Clark Street Chicago 26, Illinois 
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Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids 


Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets, catalogs, and samples of- 
fered in the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain 
free matevials, simply fill in the coupons on this page, one coupon for each 
item you desire. Starred (*) offers require a small payment and requests for 
these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. Send all coupons to: 


READER SERVICE, ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 8150 NORTH CENTRAL PARK AVE., SKOKIE, ILL. 


ART REPRODUCTIONS 


*Catalogue of the year Volume II. 50 cents 
per copy. Artext Prints, Inc., Westport, 
Conn. See Shop Talk. 


BLOCK PRINTING 


Complete new information on products. C. 
Howard Hunt Pen Co., Dept. AA, Camden, 
N. J. See Shop Talk. No. 165. 


BOOKLET "OIL PAINTING" by LUDOLFS 


LIBERTS. M. Grumbacher, Inc., 484 W. 34th 
St., New York I, N. Y. Adv. on page 49. 
No. 171. 


BRUSHES 


28-page "School Approved Brushes by Delta" 
catalog. Write on school stationery to 
Delta Brush Mfg. Corp., 119 Bleecker 


St., New York 12, N. Y. Adv. on page 43. 
No. 118. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Information. Southwest Smelting & Refining 
Co., P. O. Box 2010, Dept. A, Dallas 21, 
Tex. Adv. on page 46. No. 114. 


Sample Mixing Cup. Montrose Products, 6759 
N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. Adv. on page 
39. No. 119. 


*1956 CATALOG. Send 25 cents to Dept. JL, 
Bergen, 128 Main St., Hackensack, N. J. 
Adv. on page 47. 


HANDBOOK '"Seramo Modeling Clay’. 
Favor Ruhl & Co., Inc., 425 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. Adv. on page 46. No. 136. 


Shop Talk 


(continued from page 39) 
CANVAS—WHOLESALE 


Top grades of painting canvas are 
tough on college art students’ budg- 
ets. Why pay retail prices when you 
can purchase wholesale? The manu- 
facturers of UTRECHT LINENS are 
not committed as are other art ma- 
terial firms to sell only through 
wholesalers, jobbers and retail stores. 
They believe in selling directly to the 
consumer—art clubs, art teachers and 
art students—with as much as 46% 
discount on a minimum sale of $10. 
Here is an opportunity for college 
and university art departments and 
high schools to make substantial sav- 
ings. Write today and find out for 
yourself. UTRECHT LINENS, Dept. 
AA, 7623 16th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


SPEEDBALL PRODUCTS 


When you think of lettering pens, 
SPEEDBALL is the name that usu- 
ally comes to mind. SPEEDBALL 
pens come in just about any shape or 
size you need. They are long-wearing 
and inexpensive. 


But SPEEDBALL is also well-known 
for water-soluble inks and linoleum 
cutters that make block printing 
easily available for your students. 
SPEEDBALL LINO CUTTER SET 
No. 1 contains cutters Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5 
and 6 with the new screw chuck han- 


dle. Packed in a neat carrying box, 
the kit sells for $1.00. 


Incidentally, SPEEDBALL LINO. 
ZIPS are a completely new idea in 
block-printing tools. These too have 
the comfortable hand-fitting handles 
with hand-adjusted screw chuck that 
makes for easy, quick changing of 
cutters. LINOZIPS are pulled instead 
of pushed and are much safer for 
children to use. This motion results 
in a new type of print, too. 


The newest SPEEDBALL product is 
NU-J Knives. The handle is made of 
aluminum and holds the blade in a 
vise-like grip. The knives come in an 
assortment of different-shaped blades 
that should meet all your needs. 


For free instruction pamphlets on 
block printing as well as SPEED- 
BALL’s latest catalog, write to C. 
HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., aay. 
AA, Camden, N. J. 
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¢ Page Art and Craft Catalogue. Dept. AA, 
Crafters of Pine Dunes, Oostburg, Wis. 
Adv. on page 48. No. 124. 


two COMPLETE CATALOGS—122 Pages. 
Tandy Industries, Box 791-SA, Fort Worth, 
Tex. Adv. on page 49. No. 167. 


FOLDER. Montgomery Studio, R.D. 4, West 
Chester, Pa. Adv. on page 48. No. 169. 


Catalog Showing complete line of original 
craft projects and materials in stock. The 
Handcrafters, 4SA W. Brown St., Waupun, 
Wis. Adv. on page 48. No. 145. 


Price List. St. Louis Crafts, Dept. A-1, P. O. 
Box 33, St. Louis 19, Mo. Adv. on page 
49. No. 170. 


8 Page Folder. Frank Mittermeier, 3577 E. 
Tremont Ave., New York 65, N. Y. Adv. 
on page 43. No. 144. 


ENAMELING 


Text On Enameling. 40 page illustrated text 
on metal enameling. Techniques—tools— 
equipment — types of enameling — firing 
equipment — finishes, etc. Thomas C. 
Thompson Co., 1539 Deerfield Rd., Dept. 
dA, Highland Park, Ill. Adv. on page 44. 
No. 102. 


FELT TIP MARKER 

“Art Magic" Drawing and Lettering Course 
with the Marsh "77" Felt Point Pen. Marsh 
Co., 98 Marsh Bldg., Belleville, Ill. Adv. on 
page 47. No. 122. 


KILNS 

Descriptive literature. J. A. Buell Kilns, Box 
302, Royal Oak, Mich. Adv. on page 47. 
No. 125. 


MUSIC 

Rhythm Band Catalog. Band Instrument Div., 
C. G. Conn Ltd., Dept. 927, Elkhart, Ind. 
Adv. on page 47. No. 129. 


PAINTS AND CRAYONS 

Craftint-Derayco and Craftint-Devoe Color 
Fo!ders. The Craftint Mfg. Co., 1615 Col- 
lamer Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio. Adv. on 
page 45. No. 166. 


Further information. Shiva Artist's Colors, 
Dept. AA, 433 W. Goethe St., Chicago 10, 
Ill. See Shop Talk. No. 164, 


SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES 

Catalog. KS Supply Co., 4514 W. Burleigh 
St., Milwaukee 10, Wis. Adv. on page 48. 
No. 168. 


WEAVING SUPPLIES 
Samples. Contessa Yarns, Dept. J. A., Ridge- 
field, Conn. Adv, on page 48. No. 117. 


Leaders 


(continued from page 19) 


a guide for secondary schools, is in 
preparation and will soon be available 
from her office. 


In February, 1953, Miss Joyner re- 
turned to Teachers College, Columbia 
University, where she spent a year 
working on her doctorate, returning 
to Virginia in February, 1954. She 
is among the avant garde in many 
developments which have influenced 
art education significantly in this and 
other countries. She represented the 
Southeastern Arts Association at the 
organizational meeting of the Na- 
tional Art Education Association and 
became the first vice-president of 
NAEA. She was also among those 
who gave early impetus to the Junior 
Red Cross International Art Ex- 
change and one of its first regional 
chairmen. At the present time she is 
the Southeastern Arts Representative 
to the Council of NAEA, and has just 
terminated her offices as Chairman of 
its Television Committee and Co- 
Chairman of its Standing Committee 
of State Directors of Art. She has 
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represented NAEA at many impor- 
tant meetings—the White House 
Conference in 1950, meetings of 
UNESCO, the first meeting of the 
National Council of Organizations 
and conferences at the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


When asked about her personal be- 
liefs about art, Miss Joyner spoke 
with intensity: 


“I believe that art is the creative 
function of man and that through 
his qualitative expressiveness, man 
achieves his noblest purpose which | 
conceive to be constructive good or 
spiritual evolution. 1 am in accord 
with LeComte du Nouy, author of the 
important book “Human Destiny”, 
that goodness is that which furthers 
human dignity; evil is that which 
denies it. Since there can be no fur- 
therance of human dignity without a 
recognition of individual uniqueness, 
revealed through a release of man’s 
creative potentialities, it seems to me 
that art educators have the most en- 
viable of challenges—that of helping 
to develop and preserve the individ- 
ual worth and integrity of man for 
the greatest good to himself and to 
society.” 
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IVAN E. JOHNSON 


INDIA: PAINTINGS FROM AJANTA CAVES (1954) 


EGYPT: PAINTINGS FROM TOMBS AND TEM- 
PLES (1955) 


AUSTRALIA: ABORIGINAL PAINTINGS OF ARN- 
HEM SAND (1955) 


Edited by Peter Bellew and Anton Schutz. 
Published by the New York Graphic Arts 
Society, 95 East Putnam Ave., Greenwich, 
Conn., by arrangement with UNESCO. 


The New York Graphic Arts Society by arrangement 
with UNESCO has produced a series of three deluxe 
editions of the art of three very different cultures. 
These books are unique in many ways. The color re- 
productions are superb. The selections of the works 
shown is broad in scope yet definitive of the period 
in which the art was created. The editors, Peter Bellew 
and Anton Schutz, invited competent art historians, 
connoisseurs and critics to write the introductions to 
each edition. These are actually the only text which 
accompanies the works illustrated. The total effect is 
one of elegance aside from the fact that content is 
artistically important. 


The first of the series is India: Paintings from Ajanta 
Caves. The cave paintings of Ajanta created between 
the second century B.C. and fifth century A.D. are 
representative of the great traditions in the art of 
India. Because of their richness of color, symbolic 
nuances and textural character, the Ajanta paintings 
present a problem for the photographers who repro- 
duce them. In this edition, as in the subsequent ones, 
the color photography is amazing. Madanjeet Singh, 
the photographer and author of the introductory state- 
ment, is one of India’s well-known art historians. 


Unfortunately the Ajanta paintings have not become 
well-known in this country. The paintings of Ajanta 
are located in caves in the state of Hyderabad. Bud- 
dhist monks created 29 shrines and sanctuaries in caves 
in sheer cliffs near the Waghora River. While only a 
small portion of the vast domain of Ajanta paintings 
are reproduced in this UNESCO publication, the 39 
reproductions give a broad outline of the art of paint- 
ing in India in the pre-Christian era. 


In the second of the series, Egypt: Paintings from 
Tombs and Temples, the author’s stated purpose is “to 
remind art lovers that the Egyptians were not only 
architects, sculptors and craftsmen of genius—they 
were also painters of distinction”. However, in the past 
five years so many publications have brought us beau- 
tiful illustrations of Egyptian painting, the greatest of 


Egyptian painting is hardly news to us. In contrast to 
the lively movement and rich color of the Ajanta, the 
paintings of the Egyptians are linear, flat in color and 
formal. Jacques Vardier, curator of Egyptian an- 
tiquities at the Louvre, states in the introduction that 
these characteristics were intentionally sought by the 
painter. 


The third in the New York Graphic Arts Society- 
UNESCO series is Australia: Aboriginal Paintings of 
Arnhem Land. It is an interesting volume not only 
because of its fascinating subject but because of its 
selection and treatment. Sir Herbert Read in his intro- 
duction discusses the aboriginal paintings on a per- 
ceptual basis as well as an ethnic one. Australian art 
he believes contains haptic and geometric elements but 
not the vitalistic elements such as found in the cave 
paintings of Altamira and Lascaux. This he believes 
to be due to climatic conditions. The Australian paint- 
ings were done on bark‘and on stone. The bark paint- 
ings are largely contemporary. The paintings on rock 
or stone were supposedly done by the Mimis, musical 
fairies of aboriginal lore. 


It is no wonder that such artists are Klee, Miro, Gia- 
cometti and Wilfredo Lam were deeply impressed by 
primitive art. The symbolic forms composed in designs 
or narrative paintings have sincerity, vitality and 
grace. The movement of a figure or a detail in pro- 
portion is used to the fullest advantage to give mean- 
ing. The color photographs, reproducing as they do 
the textures of the rock or bark as well as the painted 
surfaces, take on the semblance of a rich, plastic media. 
The paintings have magical depths because of texture 
and dynamic movement. Sir Herbert Read points out 
that these drawings express analytical knowledge or 
memory images rather than visual perceptions—“they 
are mnemonic charts rather than representational pic- 
tures”. After examining this book one is inclined to 
feel that no contemporary painter has quite risen to the 
expression of these aboriginals, Uncannily their art is a 
projection of a primitive environment we cannot re- 
create today. 


GOLDEN BOOK OF ASTRONOMY 
Rose Wyler and Gerald Ames, Simon & 
Schuster, Publishers, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, New York, 1955, $3.95 


Preoccupation with celestial bodies and outer space in 
many classrooms today usually creates a demand for 
good resource material like Golden Book of Astronomy 
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by Rose Wyler and Gerald Ames. The 
authors have drawn upon scientific 
data and folklore to present their 
information in an interesting way. 
The book is well-written and the text 
provokes further inquiry and conjec- 
ture about the visual aspects of the 
constellations. For example, the au- 
thors tell us that Saturn’s outer band 
is in three parts. Part of these bands 
is gaseous, others might be ice frag- 
ments. This is presented in such a 
way that the reader is aroused to 
envision what these particles look 
like. Teachers of art will appreciate 
this aspect. The problems of space 
travel are effectively discussed. For 
all its inclusive content, The Golden 
Book of Astronomy is concise and 
well-organized. * 


New Imported 


CARVING TOOLS 
HOBBYCRAFT SETS 


FINEST GERMAN STEEL 
1001 Tools & Accessories. Chisels, Gouges 
ond Parting Tools, etc. Mardened and 
Tempered to hold keen, sharp edge, give 
lifetime service. — Free 8 Page Folder.— 
Liberal Discounts to Schools and Dealers. 
FRANK (Est. 1936) 
3577E. Tremont Ave. New York 65, N.Y. 


A teacher's 
best friend is her 

Marsh"77” 
Felt. Point Pen 


AMAZING, NEW WRITING-DRAWING INSTRUMENT 
MAKES TEACHING EASIER...MORE INTERESTING 


MARSH 77, 
Att Pont PEN 


$3? at school, art 
and stationery 

EXCLUSIVE MARSH “77” FEATURES: 

* Fits your hand like a fine fountain pen. * Cap snaps on-off easily. 

%* Marks on any surface with instant drying ink. * Smooth - Flow ink control. 

* Guaranteed not to leak. * Ten colors available. 


— “Art Magic” Drawing and Lettering Course 
@ with the Marsh“77” Felt Point Pen. it’s yours! WRITE TODAY 


MARSH CO. ¢ 98 MARSH BLDG. e BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


Makes effective flash cards, signs and visual 
aids, quickly. Holds children’s attention. NO 
special art ability necessary. Once you try a 
genuine Marsh “77,” you'll wonder how you 
ever got along without it! 


GET MANY DIFFERENT “STROKES “AND ART ‘EFFECTS “WITH “THESE. ‘5 POINTS 
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designed especially for pur- 
chasing agents, art super- 
visors and art teachers who 
are directly concerned with 
the proper selection, use and 
care of school art brushes. 
Its purpose: to give you 
clear and precise specifica- 
tions and descriptions of the 
many types and grades of 
school art brushes, to point 
out their many uses and rec- 
ommend the proper care 
which will insure longer life. 


Referring to this catalog 
when writing brush specifi- 
cations or placing orders 
will help you stretch your 
school dollar and get better 
use out of your school art 
brushes. 

Write today on school sta- 
tionery for your FREE copy 
of the 28-page “School Ap- 
proved Brushes by Delta” 
catalog. 


brush 

corp. 
119 bleecker street 
new york 12, n. y. 
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The All New 
at Silk Screen Process 


with 
() Completely Water 
Soluble Ingredients 


NO MESS -NOFIRE HAZARD 


AQUA MAGIC is the clean and easy way to learn Silk Screen 
Printing. Ordinary Top Water is the only solvent required. 
AQUA MAGIC opens the door to thousands of creative 
projects not possible by other methods. 

AQUA MAGIC Direct Photo Stencil allows complete freedom 
of design. Professional Quality screens ore unbelievably easy 
to make with this amazing new compound. 

AQUA MAGIC Water Soluble Stencil Remover elim inotes 
oll scrubbing and volatile solvents. 


$142 


Complete Kit 


Leeds Sweete Products, Ine. 
362West Erie Street © Chicago 10, Illinois 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


Teachers have found enameling to be the perfect medium 
of expression, it is functional as well as creative. 

This Kiln will fire any piece up to 4%” in diameter and 
142" high. We furnish a fundamental text and will 
answer your technical problems. Kiln reaches enameling 
temperature quickly, is sturdy and affords low-cost, 
trouble free operation. All parts easily | ble at a 


"The World..." 


(continued from page 38) 


These were displayed on our walls 
along with prints of contemporary 
painters as a stimulus for the best 
qualities in design, color and simplifi- 
cation of ideas, The students were 
helped to see that literal drawing is 
not the only way to illustrate. 


And now, although the project is com- 
pleted, it is not finished. It continues 
to expand. As a follow-up we had an 
exhibit from the Junior American 
Red Cross International Art Program 
that showed the students that boys 
and girls of the participating coun- 
tries are like Americans. The things 
they paint are similar, they see in the 
same way and are interested in doing 
similar things. These children and 
their countries are now realities, not 
just names or pages in a book. 


Art values? Just name the ones you 
want. Group activity, cooperation, 
voluntary sharing, freedom of selec- 
tion, personal expression, use of local 
resources, broadened vision, enthusi- 
asm, correlation, organization of 
ideas and materials, development of 
skills and techniques—all are here. 
Plus fun. Let’s not forget art is still 
fun. And the maps? Some were 
framed in our woodworking area and 
now grace the walls of the social sci- 
ence rooms as permanent reference 
material, Some add a colorful note to 
our community room study hall. 
Most, however, are the focal points of 
decoration in the rooms of proud 
boys or girls who have begun to dis- 
cover their own big, wonderful 
world. ° 


BETTY SWING LOOM 
(Pat. applied for) 


WEAVING 
WITHOUT WARPING 


One page of simple instructions and the 
flat shuttle are all you need to start weaving, 
Many beautiful articles 12 threads to the 
inch may be woven. 

Maximum size 18” x 26” 


BAGS TAPESTRY 
STOLES LUNCHEON SETS 
TOWELS RUGS IN SECTIONS 


The Betty Swing Loom is made of beautifully 
finished hardwood, and plated hard steel 
pins. The pins are accurate to 2/1000th 
inch and a multiple warp may be strung. 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOLS AND CRAFT DEPTS. 


FILL IN... MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


APPLE TREE SHOP AND LOOM ROOM 
4535 North River Road — Freeland, R 3, Mich. 
Please send me express collect Betty Swing Loom and 
Shuttle. Enclosed is check or money order $26.50.— 
Shipping weight 8 pounds. 


MY NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE 
PLEASE PRINT CAREFULLY 


nominal cost. 


FREE 
TEXT ON 


ENAMELING 


by Thomas E. Thompson. 
Send for your copy of this 
40 page illustrated text on 
metal enameling. Tech- 
niques — tools — equip- 
ment—types of enameling 
—firing—finishes, etc. 


Silver plated metal—No pre-cl 
NEW formation of oxide scale—Cocte tittle mere 

than copper. 

Cc lete line of Opal lors—beauti- 
NEW ful effects—write for sample. 


Write DEPT. JA for Complete information 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 


1539 Deertield Rood Mighlond Pork 


"Enclosed" Design 
(continued from page 22) 


David, a seventh-grader, demonstrates 
a project which indicates through 
progressive stages the basic elements 
involved in “enclosed” design, but 
leaves the field wide open for in- 
dividual and creative expression on 
the part of each student. 


Although an X-acto knife and balsa 
wood are used here, the project could 
be very satisfactorily completed with 
scissors, glue and scrap materials. 

After the students have constructed 


the open-sided box shapes for their 
designs, the similarity between these 


TRUE 
PRINTER'S 
INK 


for the classroom... 


“SPEEDBA||" 


BLOCK PRINTING INK 


Made with pure pigments for opaque 
even coverage. 


WATER SOLUBLE INK—no 


stains—easily mixed for tints 
and shades. 


OIL INK—for true permanency, 
even with laundering. 
Both types tubed for classroom use in black, 
white, red, orange, yellow, blue, green, violet and 


brown—1}4 oz. and \ Ib. tubes—also Reducer 
#1 for wet conditions and #2 for dry conditions. 


Specify economical Speedball Block Printing Inks 
from your School Supply House. 


C. HOWARD 
Camden 1, N. J. H U NT PEN CO. 
Makers of SPEEDBALL products 


SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
FOR BLOCK PRINTING 
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with CRAFTINT-DEVOE 


“the perfect START to good ART” 


®*Scrink” Screen Process Inks ® Show Card Colors 


®@ Flat and Gloss Screen 
Process Colors 


@ Artists’ Oil Colors 


@ Artists’ Water Colors 


®@ Bulletin Colors 


®@ Strathmore Papers and Pads 


@ Shading Mediums 


© Craftint Papers and Pads 


@ Brushes 


®@ Hobby and Crafts Items ® Artists’ Specialties and Staples 


® Drawing Inks ® School Art Supplies 


Rely on a dependable 


SINGLE SOURCE 


for the most 


wanted artists’ materials 


in the world. 


THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW YORK . CLEVELAND ° CHICAGO 
Main Office: 1615 Collamer Avenue, Cleveland 10, Ohie 
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TIME-LAPSE 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Sale $100, Rental $5 
What is motion picture? 


time - lapse photography? 
These and many other ques- 
tions are answered visually 
in this vivid film designed 
to give an understanding of 
film art and photography. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Jackson Bivd., 
chi cago 4, Ill. 


Handweaving Instructors 


Handweaver 


for ee... new — or 
reading enjoyment 
64 pages ‘‘fraught with inspiration"’ 
Begin your subscription with 
SPECIAL 5TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE, 
April, 1955 — Exceptional articles by 
noted weavers 


lyr $4 2yrs$7.50 3yrs$10 Syrs $15 


Handweavers & Craftsman 


DEPT. J, 246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 


8 styles to select from, Gilt or wane finish. Send 
-~ pee price ry & attractive gross rates. Prices 

12 pes. (6 pr.) Other styles oy sterling silver, 
Gold Filled Gol 


STERLING SILVER, GOLD, COPPER, 
TOOLS & SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
1430 ICT Building 
P. ©. Box 2010 Dept. A Dallas 21, Texas 


MODELING 
CLAY 
Bakes in an Ordinary Oven 
YOUR ART CLASS can mold 
or model dishes, ash trays, vases, 
statuettes, figurines. Seramo 
bakes to a hard chip- resistant, 
crack-free pottery at just 250°. 
Used in hundreds of classrooms. 


Write for free HANDBOOK 
“Seramo Modeling Clay.” 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 S$. Wabash Ave. © Chicago 5, Illinois 


containers and shop windows, stages 
and other architectural areas can be 
pointed out. The fact that the en- 
closed space within the containers can 
be divided into planes can then be 
explained. As in a stage set each 
plane can be designed. Designs must 
be constructed so that the viewer can 
see through one plane into the next. 
The final construction will then be 
one integrated design with all the ele- 
ments of a two-dimensional design 
plus depth and plus the concentration 
on the design provided by the enclos- 
ing box. 

First attempts at “enclosed” design 
should be kept non-representational. 
Later projects could be realistic and, 
ideally, they could be actual stage 
sets and window displays. ° 


Photography 
(continued from page 33) 


of the students own inexpensive box- 
type cameras; about 15 per cent own 
a reflex type, one student may own a 
press camera and the remaining few 
will have miniature or old folding- 
type cameras. 


It does not seem advisable to teach 
color photography in high school. 
Amateurs are apt to be more in- 
trigued with the color than with the 
subject, its meaning, their response, 
the composition and other elements of 
good photo design. Furthermore, 
color processing in high school is too 
expensive and time-consuming for 
most programs. The same holds true 
for motion picture techniques. 


A 20x25-foot classroom is large 
enough to accommodate about 20 
students of photography. The class- 
room should be used only for photo 
classes and the reasons for this are 
common to all laboratory courses. 


In the photo classroom, as in any art 
room, desks and tables should be 
movable. When portrait shooting is 
the project, the desks and tables are 
put to one side. For other types of 
shooting or photo demonstrations, it 
may be advisable to ring the desks 
and tables in a border around the 
room leaving the center area free to 
accommodate photoflood lights, mod- 
els and camera operators, Above all, 
it should be possible to set up photo 
equipment ready for use and let it 
remain set up for days at a time. Ob- 


viously this is impossible if the class- 


room is used for academic subjects 
part of the time. In addition there are 
times when all available table space 
is needed, hour after hour, for judg. 
ing, mounting and labeling of photos 
for exhibitions. Such materials can’t 
be left out during other class sessions 
or moved in and out of the room 
when other classes arrive. 


Speed means spoilage in photography. 
The accepted methods—advocated by 
leading professional photographers— 
depend on slow, meticulous, orderly 
processing. It defeats educational pur. 
poses to rush students through class 
room shooting experiences and dark. 
room procedures. The darkroom sched- 
ule should be so flexible that a stu- 
dent who doesn’t complete an assign. 
ment may return the next day to 
finish, or to correct his errors while 
the technique for doing so is still 
fresh in his mind. 


Good darkroom habits include clean. 
liness and orderliness—a place for 
everything and everything in its 
place so that materials can be located 
in complete darkness. The light-tight 
room must have light-tight cupboards, 
dust-free, dirt-free and chemical-free 
working surfaces, air-tight bottles for 
chemicals and room and water tem- 
perature maintained at 68 degrees. 


Darkroom work should not begin for 
any student until he has met previous 
class requirements—having his sup- 
plies on hand daily, shooting assign- 
ments up to date, acceptable attitudes 
and responsibilities toward fellow stu- 
dents and photo equipment, and regu- 
lar daily attendance in class so that 
he has not missed important demon- 
strations and discussions, 


Almost all laboratory courses require 
student fees and photography is no 
exception. The practice prevailing in 
your school in other departments will 
govern in this matter. 


One class-size set of photography texts 
is recommended for the photo class- 
room to be used as a point of de- 
parture for reference, to encourage 
students to help themselves when 
problems arise, and to provide self- 
advancement in areas for which there 
is not sufficient time in class. Miller 
and Brummitt’s “This is Photogra- 
phy” will meet this need combining 
both useful and inspirational material 
for classroom use on the teen-age 
level. The photo instructor may assist 
the school librarian in selecting other 
publications for student use. 
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| Other publications that prove helpful 


are the 25- and 35-cent booklets found 
in most camera shops. Ansco’s “Bet- 
ter Photography Made Easy” and 
Kodak’s “Developing, Printing and 
Enlarging” and “Snapshots Exposed” 
are excellent supplementary reading 
for beginning classes. Second semes- 
ter students are ready for Kodak’s 
“Snapshots Indoors” and “Enlarging 
Is Thrilling” by Federal Manufactur- 
ing Company. 
In the fine arts department at Per- 
shing High School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, the photo course is set up on the 
outline below. The most emphasis and 
time are devoted to the creative and 
expressive topics and a minimum of 
time is spent on technical and scien- 
tific data. The photo course is not a 
lecture course; it depends on a 
variety of experiences and active stu- 
dent participation. 
(1) Personal identification on camera and 
accessories 
(2) Importance of not handling other 
people’s cameras 
(3) Respect for efforts and equipment of 
others 
(4) Types of cameras and advantages of 
each 
(5) Parts of cameras and their function 
(6) Each student brings his own camera 


to class 
(a) makes sketch of camera and 
labels parts 
(b) learns how to clean camera 
before use 


(c) demonstrates operation of his 
camera—to develop better cam- 
era control, to get subject in 
correct focus, to learn to com- 
pose subject in viewfinder and 
how to avoid most common 
operational errors 

(7) Precautions in loading film, and care 
of film 
(8) Care of camera summer and winter 
(9) Types of accessories and their func- 
tions 
(10) Types of photography 
(11) Photographic vocations and avoca- 
tions 
(12) Photography as a means of communi- 
cation, a medium of creative expres- 
sion 
(13) Camera lens and shutter as compared 
to the eye 
(14) Care of lens, simple and complex 
(15) Nature of shutter, simple to complex 
(16) Types of focusing devices 
(17) Fixed focus camera and techniques 
for operation 
(18) Operation of more versatile cameras 
and accessories: reflex, folding, mini- 
ature and press type 
(19) Nature of light in relation to pho- 
tography 
(20) Films—types, care, speeds, emulsion 
(21) How film becomes a negstive—latent 
image, care of negatives 
(22) Photographic chemicals, storage and 


care, precautions in mixing 
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YOU CAN MAKE ALL THESE 
ART EFFECTS WITH A 
MARSH'TT'FELT POINT PEN 


IT’S NEW! MOST VERSATILE ART TOOL EVER DEVELOPED, $7254, 5 sot 
STIMULATES YOUR CREATIVE THINKING. at art supply 
“77” DOES EVERYTHING . . . For Proiessional or Student. Wonder- 
ful for illustrations, lettering, layouts or posters. Gives you “fine” 
to “bold” art effects of pen, pencil, brush, crayon, charcoal or 
dry brush. Marks on ALL surfaces (try it!). Ink dries instantly. 
Marsh “77” feels like a fine fountain pen. Cap SNAPS on-off. a 
Ten colors available. Get one today! 


R E E:° “ART “MAGIC” DRAWI NG AND LETTERING COURSE using the Marsh 77", 
@ Colorful booklet suggests hundreds of uses. Explains faster lettering methods, 
basic strokes, colors. Shows how to have fun with your “77” Pen. It’s yours. Write Today! 


MARSH CO. ¢ 98 MARSH BLDG. e BELLEVILLE, ILL. © U.S.A. F-23 


QUALITY KILN KITS — $17.50 up COPPER 


E AND CERAMIC JEWELRY 
asily ot home America’s Largest Selectie 
line — Safe, effici t, low Enamels, Jewelry Findings, Kidd and 


Write for lHterature 
J. A. BUELL KILNS 


BOX 302, Reyal Ock, Michigan, Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 


SEND 25 FOR 1956 CATALOG Dept. JL 


ERGEN 


NEW/ FREE CATALOG 


Every kindergarten and elementary grade teacher 
should have a copy of this brand new catalog of 
Conn Rhythm Band instruments. Packed with 
pictures and prices on all the instruments and 
outfits in the complete line. Mail coupon today. 


GET THIS HELPFUL 
“HOW-TO-DO-IT” BOOK, TOO 


evised, easy-to-understand 
for Rhythm Band” —tells 
what to do and how to do it! Many 
pictures and instructive illustra- 
tions, including many music 
scores. Only 50c each. 


BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. Conn Ltd. 
Department 127 Elkhart, Indiana 

0 Send, free and without obligation, Rhythm Band Catalog. 

(0 Please send “HOW TO DO IT” Handbook. I enclose 50c. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


| 
Name | 
GET NEW CATALOG AND 
City. Co. State | R. BAND DIRECTION BOOK 
I teach grade. 
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ETCHING * TOOLING * ENAMELING 
ALUMIUM and COPPER — Disks, Foil, Wire. 


For making Trays, Enameled Page Plaques, 
Planters, Coasters, Pictures, Wire Craft, etc. 
DELIVERY—We prepay delivery of orders. 

We also supply Designs, Kits, Tools, Supplies 
and Free Directions. Send for Free Price List. 


ST. LOUIS CRAFTS 
P. O. Box 33 St. Louls 19, Mo. 


Dept. A-1 


Self-Hardening MODOCLAY 


* Moist, ready to use. Much easier to handle than 
reguiar clay: no firing, no cating, add to it even 
when dry. Useable with wood, inetal, other materials. 
No waste; reclaim Modoclay easily. Ideal for kinder- 
garten through high school. 


* SEND FOR FREE FOLDER. 
MONTGOMERY STUDIO R.D. 4, West Chester, Po. 


FOR THE FORWARD LOOK « « « 


. in School and Family Art films: 
Boy Creates Toy 


oy airplane and sailboat from scrap wire, 

metal, lumber, nails. 
Holiday Art 

Ornaments, centerpieces, place cards from 
foil, wire, rubber cement, glitter. 
Art Begins at Home 
Vegetable printing, tempera, finger painting, 
s by 


ental Purchase 
$3.00 $ 60.00 
$9.00 $165.00 


Write today for prints 
free Catalog. 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


ORDER today « PEACOCK 


12-inch Loom 


Simple, sturdy. 


WRITE FOR 


Onl FREE CATALOG 
$9.75 complete fine of original 
F.0.8. eraft projects and materials in stock 
Wis. for quick shipment. 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 
Makers and distri 
4 SA W. BROWN 8T. 


*WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 


COPPER ENAMELING SUPPLIES 


Unusual Shapes and Findings at prices that are right 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE 
96 PAGE ART and CRAFT CATALOGUE 
Complete Craft Supplies, Books 
Students 15 cents . AA 


CRAFTERS of PINE DUNES, cute, Wis. 


HEADQUARTERS for 
SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES 


printers - colors - frames 
AQUA PROCESS * AQUA MAGIC 
Prompt Service — Free Catalog 


KS SUPPLY COMPANY 
4514 W. Burleigh St. Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 


ALL CRAFTS 


FREE TWO COMPLETE 
CATALOGS 122 Paces 


BUY ALL YOUR CRAFT NEEDS FROM THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST CRAFT MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBU. 
TOR. STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES TO GIVE YOU 
FAST SERVICE. 


FREE Interesting Color Film, available in all 


48 states, for usc in your classroom, free on re- 
quest. Write for reservation. 


TANDY INDUSTRIES, Home office: 


Box 791-SA Fort Worth, Texas 


Select Your Own 
PRECIOUS STONES 
Inspiring ccllections sent on 30 day 
approval. Pay only for what you keep. 

» Expertly cut and polished Amethyst, Topaz, 
Jade, etc. For rings, bracelets, pendants, 
earrings. WRITE TODAY! 50¢ and UP 


JOHN J. BARRY CO. 
Dept. D, 447 Book Bldg. DETROIT 26, MICH. 
IMPORTERS OF PRECICUS STONES 


PAINT LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS 


the easy way! Send photo of your brother, sister, or 
parents. We'll enlarge it on heavy canvas paper, ready 
to paint in oils. It’s easy because the shading and out- 
line are now on the canvas for you to follow and get a 
true likeness! Makes a wonderful gift or birthday 


SPECIAL $10.00 OFFER 
2 enlargement mounted from your photo. 
2. 16 x 20 OAK FRAME. 3. Paint kit with brushes. 
Send payment with order. Shipped Ppd. Satis. guarant. 


CLARK & FREED, Dept. J, 142 W. 4éth St., N.Y.C. 


pre: 


SILK WOOL RAYON 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 


(Write for free samples) 


LINEN 


COTTON NOVELTY YARNS 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
—22 colors on '/2 Ib. tubes. 


2/20 Weaving Worsted—36 
Beautiful Colors on 2 Ox. 
tubes. 


We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and commercial weaving. 


CONTESSA YARNS 


Dept. J.A., Ridgefield, Connecticut 


(23) Photographic papers, types, grades 
and care 

(24) Visit to the darkroom 

(a) wet and dry areas, equipment, 
storage areas 

(b) darkroom regulations, self- 
and group disciplines required 

(c) demonstration and _ practice 
in making photograms, em- 
phasizing good work habits in 
simple processes (this can be 
done in classroom if Velite 
daylight paper is used) 

(25) Historical background of photography 

(a) present accomplishments — 
television, industrial, etc. 
(b) trends and future implications 

(26) Learning to “see” a picture, “feel” a 
mood, enjoy others’ efforts 

(27) Techniques of shooting outdoors in 
sun and shade, field trips 

(28) Techniques of shooting indoors in 
existing light using time exposure 

(29) Learning to “read” negatives—light 
leaks, fogged, in or out of focus, 
camera or subject movement, under- 
or over-exposure 

(30) Learning to “read” prints—subject 
looks flat or shows good modeling, 
composition, communication, origi- 
nality in approach, common errors 

(31) In classroom or darkroom, demonstra- 
tion of various types of contact print- 
ers using Velite (daylight) contact 
printing paper and Tri-Chem pack 
(good for beginners who wish to print 
at home) 

(32) Darkroom sessions 

(a) scheduled visits for students 
to make contact prints from 
their best negatives 

(b) demonstration of steps in de- 

veloping film, following a dry 
run in classroom or a film- 
strip illustrating techniques 
scheduled visits for students 
to develop roll film, follow- 
ing practice in classroom 
loading developing tanks (with 
eyes closed) 

(33) Learning to read simple instructions 
that come with cameras, film, flash 
bulbs, chemicals, papers 

(34) Simple exposure guides and how to 
use them 

(35) Instructions for using flash (every 
modern box camera is flash-equipped) 


(c 


— 


Throughout the course, basic instruc- 
tion continues as needed on tech- 
niques for shooting various types of 
assignments. Periodically students 
bring in their photos (prints and 
negatives) on assigned topics or oth- 
ers for discussion and _ evaluation. 
Interspersed with regular class period 
shooting sessions are field trips dur- 
ing class time, after school or on Sat- 
urday. It is time well spent if the 
class as a group visits photography 
exhibits and neighborhood camera 
club meetings. 


How much of this ambitious program 
it is possible to cover depends on the 
native ability of the class members. 
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Some of the different types of activi- 
ties are usually carried out simul- 
taneously. 


During the second semester students 
should be required to get acquainted 
with more camera equipment, indulge 
in more leisure time shooting, do 
more self-appraisal of their own and 
classmates’ efforts, develop greater 
interest in photo publications, in- 
crease their experimental approach to 
photography, try portraiture with 
natural lighting, flash and photoflood, 
try a story-telling series, plan layout 
for darkroom of their own in closet, 
bath or kitchen, begin experiences in 
enlarging and its related processes 
and begin use of filters and reading a 
light meter. The content of an ad- 
vanced course depends on the interest 
and equipment available and on the 
initiative, originality, enthusiasm and 
industriousness of the students. 

Photo classes give teen-agers a feel- 
ing of achievement through famili- 
arity with a new vocabulary. They 
take pride in their photo equipment 
and develop confidence through im- 
proved camera controls. These stu- 
dent accomplishments develop through 
a variety of group experiences: dis- 


cussions, demonstrations, field trips, 
their notebooks, research, darkroom 
experiments and various techniques 
for the organization, care and use of 
darkroom equipment. Such knowl- 
edges and skills-—especially a grow- 
ing ability to evaluate the results of 
their own creative efforts—bring deep 
and lasting satisfactions, and insure 
the success of the photography course 
in the fine arts department. ° 


Torn Paper 
(continued from page 29) 


thus giving his portrait three- 
dimensional quality. 


Children who wore glasses included 
them in their self-portraits. Most of 
the boys showed themselves with hats 
and ties although few wore them to 
school. Always logical, they pointed 
out, “Doesn’t one usually wear Sun- 
day clothes when having a picture 
taken?” 


As a rule color worked out all right 
except when too light a value was 
used for an important feature—then 
a change had to be made. Most of 
these changes occurred in details of 


dress—buttons, collars, cuffs, ties 
scarves and details on Cub Scout uni- 
forms—but in a few cases ears, eyes 
or mouth seemed too light and had 
to be corrected. 


After the portraits were finished the 
class discussed the best way to ex- 
hibit them and how to get unity into 
the exhibition. Someone suggested 
frames all the same color. For each 
portrait a large sheet of brown con- 
struction paper was used leaving a 
three-inch margin on all sides. The 
frame edges were cut to make them 
more interesting and a diagonal cut 
at each corner allowed the edges to 
be folded toward the center of the 
picture, to give depth to the frame. 


When hung in the school corridor the 
portraits attracted much attention. 
Most of the children who participated 
in the project had put so much of 
their personalities into their portraits 
that they were readily identified even 
though getting “exact likenesses” had 
not been stressed. 

Torn paper gave the fourth-graders 
freedom to express themselves in their 
own way. It was an easy medium to 
work with and it provided a success- 
ful experience for every child. ° 


GRUMBACHER 


"4017" 
PURE CAMEL HAIR 


WATER COLOR 
BRUSHES 


@ schools 
@ ceramics 
@ hobby craft 


Alabastine 


ART COLORS 


Brilliant, opaque art colors . . . at lower costs, 
because they are dry. Pour what you need from 
the handy spout, and mix with water... no 
waste, no spoilage. Ground for easy blending, 
smooth free flow, quick drying. Perfect for 
posters, murals, all school art projects. Non- 
toxic . . . harmless to skin and clothing. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY 
DEALER IN 15 BRILLIANT COLORS INCLUD- 
ING BLACK AND WHITE. 

Manufactured by 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 


2651W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, s_ltlinois 
Division of Chicago Bronze and Color W 


0 2 3 


F 8 9 10 12 
30 35 40 50 65 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“OIL PAINTING" by LUDOLFS LIBERTS 


inc. 
484 West 34th St., New York, 1, N. Y. 
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